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The carnage had been fearful. Eight of Monk's captains
lay dead, and eight more were wounded, though he,
with his usual luck, had never a scratch. Killed and
wounded amounted to over a thousand. The Dutch
had lost at least three times as many. Hardly a single
English ship was missing. About thirty Dutch were
sunk or taken, and barely half the fleet were together
at the last,1

The war was practically at an end. Though the
intrepid Dutch were soon as busy refitting as Monk him-
self, every one knew a decisive action had been fought.
A public thanksgiving was ordered, and honours were
showered on Monk and poor Blake and their officers.
Next to Cromwell the soldier of fortune was now the
greatest man in the land. Yet, in spite of his great-
ness, and in spite of the ardour with which he threw
himself into the work of refitting the fleet, he found
time and conscience to do a little act of humble duty
before he put to sea again.

In the midst of the shouts of triumph was a voice that
he loved, perhaps, as well as all his golden chains and
medals, whispering that a child was to be born to him,
and born in sin. Katsford was dead. So quietly in the
midst of his pressing work he snatched an hour to re-
pair as far as could be the wrong he had done. Like an
honest man, he took the perfumer's widow to St. George's
Church in Southwark, and there he made her his wife.

During the remainder of this year and the beginning

1 For the whole battle cf. tlie published despatches with the
principal flag-officer's account, Gumble's Life, p. 67 ; Vice-Adm.
Jordan's Log and Hoste's account, both printed in Penn's Life of
Penn; and the three despatches in Cat 8. P, Dom,t August 2nd.orts staggered back to South wold Bay.sters hands, In view of
